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Fun Week by Week. 
By THE PARTY ON THE Spot. 


Wednesday.—Took Her Most Gracious for a drive round Dublin 
—touching some quarters quite unexpectedly—but hurried back to 
my own native land and welcomed the sailors of the Powerful home 
from Ladysmith. Was not alone in my enthusiastic greetings, 
hoorahs, handshakes, and kisses going about in all directions. 


UNDER FYTRE. 


The Boers bombarded them with shell 
(Its only right to mention 

That they reciprocated well 
The delicate attention), 

But now (for heroes seamed and scar’d 
More disconcerting this is) 

A lot of females ply them hard, 
Bombarding them with kisses ! 


Had an hour or so at the Champs Elysée Salon, and also had a lo 
in at the R.B.A. show in Suffolk Street. Attended the obsequies of 
the poor Old Agra Bank in the afternoon. Dined with Her Most 
Gracious at the Vice-Regal dodge. Ikpoked in afterwards at the 
Japan Society in St George’s Square, and heard Mr. Chozo Koike 
discourse on ‘‘ Home Life in Japan,’ and spent the evening at the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park. 


Thursday.—Pottered about some art curios and coins at Christie's, 
where they had a sale, and some Benin bronzes and Japanese art work 
at Stevens’ in King Street, Covent Garden. Helped Her Most 
Gracious to inspect a lot of children at the Vice-Regal Lodge. 
Back to Westminster to witness the ceremony of distributing the 
Queen's Maundy gifts. The following reflections occurred to me :— 


A FLIGHT-FLIGHTY. 


If only I were eighty-one, 
And poor, and full of creakiness, 
And Maundy money might be won 
By deferential cheekiness, 
Then would I cease from writing verse, 
My wife give up her laundering, 
To sport a highly-coloured purse—— 
But, bless us all, I’m maundy-ring! 
Friday.—Hot Cross Bun Day! ‘Took Her Most Gracious for 
another Dublin city drive, then ran over to Paris to have a look 
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round the Exhibition to see how it looks for to-morrow’s pening 
Very unfinished—might say very unbegun in many ways. 
to have been a good deal of bung 


Seems 


* , —— vliiwna 
ling (? hot-cross-bun-gling !). 


Saturday.—Went down to Southampton and received Sir George 
White with grea thusiasm. Brought him to Waterloo. Rather 
stole a march on people, they didn’t expect us so early. Took Her 
Most Gracious over the Roval Hospitalat Kilmainham. Had a lookat 
the Aston Villar. Sheffield United football match, and saw them draw 
it. Attended and helped them to open the new Recreation Ground 
at Bromley. Also attended and assisted them to open the Paris 
Exhibitior Just as I expected—very little ready—always the 
way 


It'S ALWAYS THE CASE! 


The Paris Show has started 
With ceremony proper, 
And each of us has parted 
The necessary copper.* 
And if, of goods, we've no 
Appreciable traces— 
It is a splendid show 
Of fastened packing-cases ! 


Took Her Most Gracious for a drive 

ndalkin)—saw a match at the Oval—attended an Esteddfod 
(at Mourrttain Ash)—went to the Metor Car Exhibition at the Agri- 
cultural Hall—saw the Alexandra Palace opened, and a lot of other 
holiday doings, including ‘Shop assistants, warehousemen, and 
clerks"’ using their holidays to take their grievances for an airing— 
all in chilly and broken weather. 


Monday.—Bank Holiday! 
Clondall 


{ + 


Tuesday.—Went to a football match and stayed at it all the 
time, Sheffield United against Wolverhampton Wanderers. Saw 
Sheffield win, and then went home lazy and holiday sick. Had 
enough holidays, but hope with care and rest to get over the 
effects soon. 

TO-REST THE TOU-RIST. 


I went for my holiday jaunt 

Along with a party congenial, 
We hied to a favourite haunt, 

And left noaddress with the menial ; 
With ardour that nothing could tire 

We racketted, spending in clover, them— 
Those holidays done, I require 

A holiday, now, to get over them. 


Tae Sporrer. 


Poetic licence—I'd like to see anyone get in fora copper'—S., 


r literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be returned 
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to the last cartridge. } 


“Fight till 
spent!” 


flame 











fast, 


doubt, 





In South Africa the British Lion grows larger and larger. 
continue to arrive in South Africa nearly every day. 


Hibernia Excelsior. 
“CEAD MILLE FAILTHE.” 
THE QUEEN'S VISIT. 


HipeRrniA, worthy of her best traditions, 

Has sprung with open arms to greet her (Queen ; 
With noble ardour of a valiant people, 

Which in our era unsurpass'd has been. 


This visit prompted by her tender wish 
To honour Erin's brave, immortal troops; 
Pleading to chivalry of Irish hearts 
For love's warm bond, our gracious Queen now stoops. 


Her insight surely wise, profoundly true; 

She lands from lovely, far-famed Dublin Bay, 
Magnificent ovation there receives, 

Spontaneous triumph mark’'d the brilliant day. 


An incident dramatic then takes place, 
A trumpet from ‘‘ Ye Ancient Gateway "’ sounds, 
‘‘ Athlone Pursuivant, Ulster King-at-Arms 
Demands admittance through the City bounds, 





| For Hi rT Most Gracious Majesty the (/ucen, 
Who waits without in County—City barr'd!’ 
The robed Lord Mayor of Du n ther mmat 
The Gat t pen ! 


Reinforcements 


‘*Fight while a single shot remains! 


= 
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“To the Last Cartridge.” 


News correspondent 
states that, prior to the surrender of the 
Royal Irish Rifles at Reddersburg, the 
Irishmen fought magnificently, and kept 
in the best of spirits, even when they 
were being pounded with shell to which 
they could make no effectual reply. By 
two in the morning the ammunition had 
be2n expended, the men having fought 


W1TH such heroes to face the foe, 
Britain’s laurels shall greener grow; 
Erin, mighty mother of men! 

| Sons of toine take the wreath again; 
| No new battle-cry they invent, 
True to the fine old sentiment: 
the powder be 


wholly 


| Though by a cunning wile betrayed 
Into a treacherous ambuscade ; 
Though the hills that were wrapped in 


Sheltered marksmen of surest aim; 
Though the foe came in numbers dire, 
These were boys who will not retire 
While there’s a cartridge left to fire! 


So they faced the foe with a will, 
Waiting the issue, but fighting still ; 
Hope of succour grew less and less 
Fiercer the fire and the battle’s stress ; 
Still, when evil harsh fate ordains, 

This old watchword the heart sustains: 


99 


Closely caught in the foeman’s net, 
Still they fought with their lips firm set; 
Ah! but their numbers were thinning 


Dark surrender must come at last; 
True, but of this there was never a 


They must maintain the one-sided bout 
Whilethe powder was holding out ! 


So they’ve shown in the clearest light 
How to wage an unequal fight ; 

Shown how sometimes defeat may be 
Almost as noble as victory ; 

Shown in a way that our hearts admire 
Britain’s soldiers can never retire 


While there’s a cartridge left to fire. 


The ucen now enters free! Oh may she touch 
The quick, responsive chord in Irish hearts! 
For by her presence she has clearly shown 
That Erin loved, ranks high, throughout all parts, 


If ties of Empire be but closely knitted, 


While fast this stirring century nears its wane; 
If now we reach this towering high-pitch’d climax, 
Then have our sons ne’er bled, or died in vain! 


J. 








H. OAKLEY. 





St. George's Day. 


Sr. Patrick has been honoured much, 
On his day all shamrock selected 
With the Irish to keep in touch ; 


But why should St. George be neglected ? 
The twenty-third’s oft come and passed, 


And scarce a soul has worn a rose. 
Must make George with grief o’ercast, 


For, by George! I helieve he knows it! 


I’ve no word ‘gainst St. P. to say 
(If I did I might get a ~ flooring!’’), 
But why do we each St. G.’s Day, 
Our patron saint keep on ignoring ? 
Let us to the occasion rise, 
By all of us a sweet rose wearing : 
[will gladden poor old George's eyes, 
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“Pros” and 
the Prop« 
Holiday. 


Tue Earl in his c 
thing, 

Another Bank Hc 
spring ; 

For myself, I ca 
any use, 

The masses get 
the excuse. 

Of course, my — 
class; 

Two men the nex 
glass 

And pieces of pa} 

Enough ‘most t 
store.” 

The tired banke 
dened with cas! 

Thinks how mucl] 
out going smas 

He wishes the ‘‘r 
the same day, 

As crowds get so 
way. 

He’d like a day fi 
fear) 

To be called a ¢ 
year, 

3ut the day to be 
likes, 

When his wife an 
on their bikes. 

But ’Arriet and 
same view, 

They rather lik 
crush, tco. 

A carriage, chock 
the brim 

Alf. says is just 
him. 

His girl buys ni 
her head, 

Alf. gets these of 
instead. 

What with “ kiss 
beer at a pub.” 

They enjoy the 
take their own 

But suppose we a 
way. 

The crowd is 
holiday, 

Ifanother be gra 

Some one day in 
left free 

To be taken son 
month of May, 

So that each cl 
Queen’s Holida 


THE Paris } 
But I doubt 
The French 
Their langu 
weak, — 
They’re call 
Why they s 
‘Twas not s 
The French 
But now thi 
With article 
The French 
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“Pros” and “ Cons” about 
the Proposed New Bank 


Holiday. 


Tue Earl in his castle says, ‘‘ Bother the 


thing, 

Another Bank Holiday’s threatened this 
spring ; 

For myself, I can’t see that the day’s 
any use, 

The masses get drunk and make this 
the excuse. 

Of course, my park’s open to every 
class ; 

Two men the next day gather up broken 
glass 

And pieces of paper and refuse galore, 

Enough ’most to open an old bottle 


store.” 

The tired banker’s clerk, not o’erbur- 
dened with cash, 

Thinks how much ’twill cost him with- 
out going smash ; 

He wishes the ‘ roughs’”’ would not take 
the same day, 

As crowds get so often in each other’s 
way. 

He'd like a day fixed (he won’t get it, I 
fear) 

To be called a Queen’s Holiday every 
year, 

3a the day to be taken at times that he 
likes, 

When his wife and himself could go out 
on their bikes. 

But ’Arriet and ’Arry don’t take this 
same view, 

They rather like crowds and enjoy a 
crush, tco. 

A carriage, chock full, quite filled up to 
the brim 

Alf. says is just suited to Em’ly and 
him. 

His girl buys new feathers to wear on 
her head, 

Alf. gets these of paper, and wears them 
instead. 

What with “ kiss in the ring ’’ and some 
beer at a pub.” 

They enjoy themselves cheaply —they 
take their own “ grub.”’ 

But suppose we are serious for once ina 
way. 

The crowd 
holiday, 
Ifanother be granted, oh, pray let it be 
Some one day in spring, but the date be 

left free 
To be taken some time in the sweet 
Month of May, 
So that each clerk can keep his own 
Queen’s Holiday. 


is tremendous on each 
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1st Pro.—‘* Why have you hung that portrait of Lord Roberts outside the gallery door ?”’ 

2nd Pro.—‘‘ To let the public know they can’t get in without ‘passing Bobs,’ dear boy.” 
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The Paris Exhibition. 


THE Paris Exhibition is a very grand affair, 

But I doubt if so very many English will go there; 

The French of late have given us no end of “lip” and ‘‘ cheek,”’ 
Their language has been strong, although their intellects seem 


weak, 


They’re called “‘ polite,” and so it’s rather hard to understand 
Why they should have insulted “the First Lady in our land. 


‘Twas not so many years ago that we stood side by side, 
The Frenchman and the Englishman together fought and died, 
But now the “ gutter-Press ” never cease the English to revile, 
With articles so silly that they simply make us smile. 

king, and as such are 


Th Fre h ure good at co 


Now the Exhibition’s open, let us hope they'll quiet down, 
Exhibit no more folly aimed against the British crown; 

Let them be franc, and ownthat they havecertainly been wrong 
To jeera friendly nation, and a nation that is strong, 

Or, when they want a friend, and would our sympathies enlist, 
Instead of giving them our hand we may give them our /ist! 
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Boers and Bayonets. 


‘“ PresiDENT KruGeR has determined to arm the burghers with 
the bayonet.’”’— Vide Press 
. I wonder if at K.’s commands 
They'll like bayonets in their hands ? 
. the rumour only - cod is) 
't like bayonets in their / 


of great use, 
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THE OLD STORY. 


Lady Client.—‘* Which do you consider the most difficult problem in law with 


3 ] ” 


which you have had to deal 
Her Solicitor.—‘* My mother-in-law.”’ 


England's Champion. 


#9? 


“Sr. GeorGe for Merry England 
Renew the battle cry 
That rang throughout the stricken field, 
When sword, and mace, and lance, and 
shield, 
Engaged in days gone by. 
St. George, who slew the dragon, 
Left dragons still to fight, 
Nor must our warriors’ armour rust, 
For dragons still must bite the dust, 
Still wrongs there are to right. 
And still the true knight, debonnair, 
Shall win the favour of the fair * 
By deeds of derring-do ! 
And still for honour and for fame, 
Shall men go forthin England's name, 
And still shall all the world acclaim 


rave, tn J 


Shall scorn the mean, the vile, the base ; 

And still shall claim the foremost place 
When battle’s to be done! 

And still the men who shook the world, 

When first our banner flew unfurled, 

Shall be against their foemen hurled, 
Where honour’s to be won! 


“ Saint George for Merry England ! ”’ 
Her children hear that cry— 

And to her banner swift they crowd, 

With steps as firm, and eyes as proud 
As in the days gone by. 

Saint George shall slay the dragon, 
Again and yet again 

The fiercest foe grows weak and faint ; 

Who dares to face that warrior saint, 
Who fights him fights in vain. 

For still, with courage rising high, 

Kngland shouts her battle cry 








And still her foes must own her might 

And still her foes must take to flight, , 

When she goes forth the wrong to right 
As in the long-ago ! ‘ 

And still shesternly rushes on, 

Until she finds resistance gone, 

As when the sun first brightly shone 
Upon her banner bold ! 

And still her children are as true, 

As well prepared to die or do, 

As when her Empire yet as new 
In those great days of old! 


‘Saint George for Merry England!” 
They hear that martial cry— 
And from new lands across the sea, 
The germs of Empires yet to be, 
Her children swift reply ! 
Saint George must face the dragon, 
And shall he go unarmed ? 
Ah, no, our best we gladly yield, 
Brave hearts shall be his sword and 
shield, 
An armour trebly charmed. 
For still, with martial fire untamed, 
Old England, when St. George is named, 
In all her pulses throbs ; 
New weapons maybe she will forge, 
New banners lighten hill and gorge, 
And good St. George, no longer George, 
Is worshipped— say—as ‘ Bobs,”’ 
What matter? For with hearts the 
same, 
With manner knightly, scorning shame, 
There’s all, yet nothing in a name, 
If men be still as bold! 
And England still undaunted stands, 
She throws her shadow thwart the 
lands, 
She holds World-Empires in her hands, 
And means to guard and hold! 


‘‘Saint George for Merry England!” 
Loud rings that battle cry— 
And east aud west, and south and north, 
Her warrior sons came proudly forth, 
For Motherland to die. 
Saint George shall smite the dragon, 
The rude primeval Boer— 
For ’tis against that reptile grim, 
Through streams of blood we’ve had to 
‘Swim, 
With all the pomp of war. 
But now, at last, the end draws near, 
The martial race that knows not fear, 
Come closer to their foe— 
And he with evil eves of hate, 
To wound and maim still lies in wait, 
And yet he knows his final fate, 
And dreads the coming blow. 
Our new St. George has come to slay, 
His lead not fifty Boers could stay, 
He fiercely spurs against his prey— 
He plans the fival thrust— 
And England waits, nor feels alarm, 
No trick, no rush, no magic charm, 
Can stay the might of Roberts’ arm, 
He wins—for win he must! 











Lyddite in Beer. 


(“It will shock a good many beer 
drinkers to learn that picric acid, which 
is a component of lyddite, is sometimes 
uséd to adulterate their ~ favourite 
beverage.” —Auckland Star.) 


We’RE not at all surprised at this, 
For, no matter where you roam, 
You'll often find that beer, we wis, 
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ENGLAND’S CHAMPION. 
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FROM THE MEMOIRS OF 
A Minister of Greater Britain. 


*By StanpouT OvmMIGH WEyYMAN, 
I1I.—THE AFFAIR OF THE GRAND DUCHESS. 


Ir has been said, somewhat rudely, and, I think, rather unjustly, 
that it is the habit of myself, accompanied by my family, to rush 
in where angels would fear to tread even the daintiest of measures. 
In reply to this uncalled-for and absolutely impertinent assertion, 
1 wish to say, once and for all, that, much as I admire my 
distinguished Chief, neither I nor my family could possibly give 
assent to a comparison so odious; for anyone less like an angel, 
either in appearance or behaviour than my noble friend, it would be 
difficult to imagine 

For some years, I and my family had watched, with respectful 
amazement, the vagaries of our Chief's diplomacy. Time after 
time had my family with tears in their eyes implored me to give 
him a lead; for, as they justly said, it was obvious to even the 
meanest intelligence that so large a family as ours, if thrown at any 
moment of peril into the diplomatic scales, would, by its sheer weight 
alone, alter all existing conditions, paralyse the most energetic of 
our enemies, change the face of Europe, and probably upset the 
very centre of gravity itself 

Being, as I undoubtedly am, the last person to interfere need- 
lessly in another’s business, I for a long time was deaf to the 
appeals of my family, but at last overcome by their ceaseless impor- 
tunity, and burning with love of my country and a desire to 
exhibit my powers to the best advantage on as wide a field as 
possible, I hurled myself into the vortex of Foreign Affairs, to the 
delight of my family and the dismay of the civilised world. 

I pass over my ‘‘ Long-Spoon Speech,” which had such far-reaching 
results that to-day you have only to mention my name in the Far 
East and all doors are open to you. I also pass over my great 
‘‘ Declaration of Alliances,’’ which produced ot emphatic protests 
and such angry denials from both the Great Teutonic Peoples I 
referred to, that it enabled my beloved but deluded country to grasp 
the exact situation in all its naked reality. My family have 
objected to the phrase ‘‘ naked reality” as a figure of speech; they 
consider it too bare, and they have asked me to clothe it in some of 
the beautiful adjectives which I keep in stock for perorating pur- 
poses. My family, I may mention, have Noncomformity in their 
otherwise azure blood, and anything even distantly approximating 
to the ‘altogether ”’ shocks them inexpressibly. Far be it from me 
to sneer at my relations for a modesty which does them credit ; 
but, as I have repeatedly pointed out to them, their duty is to 
praise and not to criticise; for discipline must be maintained in 
even the most domestic of circles. 

My first ventures in Diplomacy having been so conspicuously 
successful, my august and discriminating Chief naturally kept his 
eye upon me. The compliments he paid me are not for me to 
repeat—but I may, I am sure, be permitted to say that he told me, 
with the engaging frankness that his friends find so refreshing, that 
I had surprised him; and at the same time heimplored me to let 
him know in future the precise line I intended to take before I 
took it, so that, he politely added, he might be able to keep up with 
my more nimble wit. All this was, of course, very gratifying, at 
the same time I felt that it was to have been expected, for, meeting 
as I continually have the pleasure of doing, at the various great 
Houses I visit, the Ambassadors of Foreign Sovereigns, it would 
have been odd indeed if I had not, in some measure, caught, as it 
were, the diplomatic afflatus. 

Now it must be said that the General Public has but a vague idea 
of what goes on in the Diplomatic World. The ordinary man sees, 
it is true, the tempests of affairs; those superficial ebullitions of 
International Jealousy, which we, who are behind the scenes, 
call ‘* Crises,’ and let them go at that for what they are worth. 
But what the man in the street has no _ conception 
of is the intricacy of the undercurrents, which are for ever baffling 
the most skilful of our Diplomatic Pilots. The General Public, 
I say, is utterly and naturally unable to conceive that a great and 
calamitous war may hang upon a decayed tooth in a Crowned Head; 
or that a Defensive and Offensive Alliance may be indefinitely post- 
poned owing to a Potentate discovering, on the eve of a bilious 
attack, that his wife’s aunt’s second cousin, by marriage, has had 
the consummate audacity to elope with the Trombone of the 
Imperial Band. 

Anyway, as I have already said, from the date of my two great 
diplomatic moves, I became a marked man, so that I was not at all 
surprised when I was chosen by my illustrious and farseeing Chief to 
superintend a Foreign Affair of the utmost delicacy. In 


strict confidence, my noble friend informed me _ that 
it was supposed and feared, in the very highest circles. 
3 . er 


that ths He litary Prince f Kirschwa 
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wife of the old and ugly Grand Duke of Kiimmel. Now the 
intelligent reader will immediately see that any scandalous 
entanglement between these illustrious Houses would completely 
upset the Balance of Power, and might-—nay, would—lead to results 
too awful to contemplate. My instructions were simply to stop the 
intrigue going any farther before it had gone too far, and I was to 
do it in my own delicate way. The reasons that had led to my 
being chosen for this extremely interesting Mission, my Chief very 
kindly declared, were, first, that a trained intelligence, combined 
with lightness of mental touch, was absolutely essential; and, 
second, that as 2 family man I should be able to speak to the 
young people like a father. 

When I told my family, in strict confidence, of the honour that 
had been done me, their delight knéw no bounds. Intensely 
romantic by nature, asare all the householders of the Sunny Mid- 
lands, they entered at once into the spirit of the thing, andI had 
great difficulty in dissuading them from accompanying me in such 
disguises as had evidently been suggested to them by ‘“ Monte 
Cristo,’’ which beautiful work I was at that time reading aloud to 
them on Sunday afternoons, 
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IT’S AN ILL WIND, Etc. 
‘‘And I suppose you have more trouble than ever now your 
dear husband is blind, poor fellow ?”’ 
‘Lor no, miss; it soots us both well. Yer see we used ter 
well nigh starve, cos ’e wouldn’t work, but now ’e ’angs about same 
as ‘e used to, and makes a fust rate livin’ fer us both.” 


Never shall I forget the day of my departure, my weeping family 
standing in a line on the platform to bid me good-bye, the friendly 
curiosity of the lamp man, who could not refrain from peeping at 
me through the hole in the roof of my carriage before he dropped 
the lamp in, the respectful awe of the porters as they read my name 
upon my portmanteau, all made up a picture at once so impressive, 
and so truly British, that when I was far off in an alien land the 
thought of it would bring tears of patriotism to my eyes. But to 
my story. In due course I arrived at Kirschwasser, and on 
inquiring at the Palace I heard that the Hereditary Prince had 
that morning started in his travelling carriage for some destination 
unknown. Filled with strange forebodings, I started at once for 
Kiimmel, and arrived there about 9 o’clock in the evening. Feel- 
ing that no good could be done at so late an hour, I put up ata 
very decent Hotel within walking distance of the Palace, and 
dined at my ease. 

After dinner I walked over to the Palace to reconnoitre. The 
moon was at its full; the nightingale sang till its silvery ‘‘ too- 
whit! .too-whoo!"’ echoed from the hills; from amid the spreading 
branches of a quivering aspen came the “glug! glug! glug!” of 
the night-jgr, and all was peace. The Grand Ducal Palace was in 
darkness; but even as I looked,a light glimmered from a small 
casement it the nort] ast { . As | stood gazing up at this 
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a rustle of leaves betrayed the fact that someone was approach- 
ing. I stepped back into the shadow of the wall. A 
moment after a young man came into full view, whom 
I recognised at once as the Hereditary Prince of Kirschwasser. 
My heart beat wildly, and for the moment I thought 
that he could not but help hearing it. But no, he stood 
staring up at the casement, plainly unconscious of my presence. 
After a while he gave alow whistle. I heard the casement open, 
and something was thrown out that hit me sharply upon the head. 
It was a rope ladder. 

I was evidently not a moment too soon. But what was I to do? 
I must prevent the elopement at all hazards. But how? I was 
wracking my brains for an expedient, when a Saratoga trunk 
hurtled through theair, and striking the Hereditary Prince, threw him 
groaning to the ground. I rushed to his assistance, and with some 
difficulty removed the trunk from his head. He still breathed. 
Thank heaven! Like a flash it came into my mind that with a 
little diplomacy the elopement might now be postponed. Running 
nimbly up the rope ladder, I swung myself gracefully into the 
Duchess’s boudoir and into the Duchess’s arms. 

‘‘T knew you would come,”’ she said. 

I naturally wondered how she could have known that; had her 
woman’s intuitive wit suggested to her that I, and I alone, should 
be chosen for such a delicate task? However, I merely replied— 

‘‘ Yes, your Royal Highness, here I am.” 

‘‘ Merciful powers,’”’ I heard her mutter, ‘‘I have embraced the 
wrong man! ”’ 

‘‘ Madam,” I said, before she had time to recover from the shock, 
“the Prince has met with an accident! The affair must be post- 
poned.” 

“ An accident! ”’ she shrieked. 
to him!” 

‘‘ Madam,” I replied, ‘‘1t is impossible. He is ’ Here I 
heard a noise outside the room; the Duchess heard it too. 

‘« Sir,”’ she cried, ‘‘ fly for your life, my husband is coming; heis 
suffering from the gout, and if he were to find you here! The 
slightest thing upsets him when he has the gout.” 

I thought then, and I still think, that for a diplomatist, however 
much a family man he may be, to be discovered in a Grand 
Duchess’s boudoir, in the dead of night, with a rope ladder in 
evidence, was hardly the slight thing she seemed to think it. How- 
ever, there was no time to argue. I flew to the window, and had 
nearly reached the ground when the Duchess, in her agitation, 
detached the rope ladder, and had I not fortunately fallen on the 
Hereditary Prince I feel sure I should have broken something. 

However, all’s well that-ends well. The Prince gradually 
recovered consciousness, and I helped him to his carriage, and sent 
his servant to fetch the Saratoga trunk. I drove back with him to 
his Palace, and nursed him through a bad attack of brain fever. On 
recovering, he, to my surprise, had evidently forgotten the very 
existence of the Grand Duchess; and, as you are, no doubt, aware, 
only the day before yesterday he contracted a morganatic alliance 
with a well-known tight-rope dancer, whose opulent charms have 
dazzled all Europe for the last forty years. 

Leaving his Highness restored to health, and in his right mind, 
morally speaking, I returned to London to receive the heartfelt 
thanks of my Chief and the warmest welcome from my family that 
I ever remember to have been given me. The rope ladder that led 
to my diplomatic triumph may be seen hanging over my study 
mantelpiece, and as I louk at it I often wonder if the Grand Duke 
still suffers from the gout, and whether any ‘slight things’’ have 
since occurred to upset his Grand Ducal serenity. 


“Let me go to him—let me go 





Waftings from the Wings. 

THE revival of The Passport at Terry’s is a very healthy-looking 
one. It seems robust, and likely to stand much wear. The com- 
plications, which are sufficiently plausible and mirth-provoking, are 
made the most of by a strong and capital company. Miss Gertrude 
Kingston resumes her admirably natural impersonation of the 
forgetful widow. Mr. Edward Terry is fitted like a glove (if I may 
be allowed to soar to such a height of novel simile), and spreads a 
thick layer of well-matured comic effect all over the part of 
Christopher Gleman. The humorous dolefulness of Mr. Kionel 
Brough is very beautiful, and Miss Annie Hughes’ charming imper- 
tinence (in character, of course) is quite delightful. Miss M. A. 
Victor, and all the other nice girls and boys—including Mr. Ben 
Webster—leave nothing to be desired by the spectator but a 
Season-ticket for the run of the piece. The Trial Scene from 
‘ Pickwick,” with Mr. Terry as Buzfuz, Mr. Brough as Stareleigh, 
Miss Victor as Mrs. Cluppins, and Miss Hughes as Sam Weller 
(it being a long-established stage law that a lady shall play this 


part) is likewise merry entertainment, deserving well of its 
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TERRY'S. 


A CONSULTATION, 


* There is a rather cheap attractiveness about Zaza, at the Garrick 
—particularly in the first act; but, coming with the hall-mark of 
success from a country which fought shy of the—certainly—er— 
unnecessary —Degenerates, it raises in the reflective thoughts of 
gnats andcamels. The story is truly French—or, rather, Parisian 
—in tone, and the flavour, I should have thought, hardly congenial 
to the Saxon palate—hardly likely to evoke the Saxon's sympathy, 
Imean. Mrs. Carter is excuse enough for almost everything, how- 
ever. She seems to have gauged the character of the gutter-bred 
chanteuse—with a marked predilection for robing and disrobing in 
full view—very perfectly, and touches the whole gamut of a rather 
comprehensive range of emotion practically without a fault. There 
are several good impersonations in the piece, though, me seemeth, 
the" bulk of the work is somewhat crude. 
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| Recruit (the wag of the party).—* I say, Sergeant, wouldn’t old Kruger like to be 
i 
' 


us just now?” 


Recruiting Sergeant.—‘ What d’'yer mean; why?” 
Recruit.—*“ "Cause we've been taking o’ Bobs.”’ 


ee 


“On Things in General.” 
By Me. “ FPos’s” WaAsHERWwomay. 


THE war noos don’t make me feel per- 
tikler "appy, for pore Mafeking seems to 
be in a bad way, the pinch of unger is 
bein’ felt, an’ to fight on an empty stum- 
mick is enough to take the pluck an’ 
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‘eart out of any man, barrin’ a Baden- 
Powell, who'll fight as long as’e can | 
i kick. 
The Boers are clingin’ on to “inter. | 
: vention,” but it strikes me that it’s 
somethink like a drownin’ man clingin’ 
to a straw, though I ’ave read some wild 
rumers on the subject, such as that 
Russia is goin’ to occupy Kabul an’ 
| Herat if we don’t make peace with the 
| Boers! We're more likely to make | 
pieces of ’em! 

Colonel Schiel is a darin’ chap, but’e | 
found hisself “all at sea” wen is letter | 
fell into the wrong ‘ands; at least, ’e 
wasn’t quite as much at sea as’e wanted 
to be. I dersay ’e woud ’ave crew, sir, if 
‘e ’ad got on board the Dutch cruiser, 
wich I s’pose was is aim, an’ now our 
aim, if ’e attempts to escape again, is to 
shoot "im. 

The Paris Exhibition was opened with 
great éclat, as they say in Paris, the 
British Ambassador bein’ politely hooted, 
as they do in Paris. Of corse, the 
Exhibition ain't finished yet, exhibitions 
never are finished in time. A good | 
finishin’ touch woud be for the Prince 
of Wales to visit it, of which there 

|  geems to be some proberbility. Takin’ 
us all round, we ain’t a vindictive 
| mation, if a ’and is ’eld out we gin’rally 
| ghake it, or if a throat’s in our way 
| we shake that—we ain’t pertickler. 
: Sir George White is safe ’ome agin, an’ 
met with a rousin’ reception on landin’. 
I bet Sir George wasa jolly sight gladder 
to see Lady White than ’e woud be to 
see Lady Smith ! 

I am surprised at the way the Amerri- 
kans ’ave been treatin’ Mrs. Langtry. 
She ses their insults ave ‘‘ cut ’er to the 
quick,” an’ the “ Jersey Lily ” refused to 
appear at New Jersey, on account of 
their conduct. Never mind, Lily, you 
will bloom in our ’earts. 
¢| Rosherville Gardings, wich it was 
|  Fumered was to be solé into the*builder’s 





THE QUEEN'S SHILLING. 
clutches recently, ’as escaped ‘is octupus 
claw, and you can still spend “a ’appy 
day” there. This is good noos ‘for 
“love’s young dream”; an’ not bad for 
spliced couples, better take your wife 
there than snarl at home. 
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DRESSINGS FOR BOOTS AND SHOES 


ANDERSON?’?S 
CITY OF LONDON 


OF BVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CITY OF LONDON GLOSS for every kind of Black Leather Goods. 


” 
” 


” 


S, SOUTH STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON. E.C- 


SELF POLISHING WATERPROOF BLACKING produces a Brilliant Polish. 

GLYCERINE CREAM (White and Black) for Cleaning and Polishing best Glace Kid and Patent Leather.! 
For imparting a Brilliant Polish to all kinds of Brown Leather goods use 

TAN GLOSS, or 

BROWN LEATHER DRESSING. With either of these two articles, in two minutes, beots are ready to wear 
Ask any Boot Dealer for ANDERSON’S goods, and be sure you get them. 














